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a determination to use her freedom not for dividing the
commerce of the world but for protecting through her
moral superiority the weaker races of the earth, she could
certainly do that without armament. It would be found that
before general disarmament in Europe commences, as it
must some day unless Europe is to commit suicide, some
nation will have to dare to disarm herself and take large
risks. The level of non-violence in that nation, if that event
happily comes to pass, will naturally have risen so high as
to command universal respect. Her judgments will be un-
erring, her decisions will be firm, her capacity for heroic
self-sacrifice will be great, and she will want to live as much
for other nations as for herself. I may not push this delicate
subject any further. I know that I am writing in a theo-
retical way upon a practical question without knowing
all its bearings. My only excuse is, if I understand it correct-
ly, that that is what the writer has wanted me to do.

I do justify entire non-violence, and consider it possible
in relation between man and man and nations- and nations;
but it is not "a resignation from all real lighting   against
wickedness3 \ On the contrary, the non-violence of my con-
ception is a more active and more real fighting   against
wickedness than retaliation whose very nature is to increase
wickedness. I contemplate a mental, and therefore a moral,
opposition to immoralities. I seek entirely to blunt the edge
of the tyrant's sword, not by putting up against it a sharper-
edged weapon, but by disappointing his expectation that
I would be offering physical resistance. The resistance of
the soul that I should offer instead would elude him. It
would at first dazzle him, and at last compel recognition
from him, which recognition would not humiliate him but
would uplift him. It may be urged that this again is an ideal
state. And so it is. The propositions from which I   have
drawn my arguments are as true as Euclid's definitions,
which are none the less true, because in practice we are un-
able even to draw Euclid's line on a blackboard. But even a
geometrician finds it impossible to get on without bearing in
mind Euclid's definitions. Nor may we, the German friend,
his colleagues and myself, dispense with the fundamental
propositions on which the doctrine of Satyagraha is based.